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Eighteenth  Century  Beginnings 

From  the  earliest  days  of  recorded  history  up  to  the  eighteenth 

century  there  seems  to  be  virtually  no  record  of  persons  who  were 

both  deaf  and  blind.  Possibly  the  sole  exception  is  found  in  Governor 

Winthrop's  Journal  for  1637- 

"There  was  an  old  woman  in  Ipswich  who  came  out  of 
England,  blind  and  deaf,  yet  her  son  could  make  her 
understand  anything,  and  know  any  man's  name  by  her 
sense  of  feeling.  He  would  write  upon  her  hands  some 
letters  of  the  name,  and  by  other  such  means  would 
inform  her.  This  the  Governor  had  told  of  when  he 
was  in  Ipswich."1 

Perhaps  the  absence  of  records  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 

the  deaf-blind  were  regarded  as  idiots.  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe, 

the  first  Director  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind-*  in  Boston  and 

an  outstanding  person  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  quoted  from 

Blackstone's  Commentaries  as  follows: 

"A  man  is  not  an  idiot,  if  he  has  any  glimmerings  of 
reason  so  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age  or  the  like 
natters.  But  a man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the  same  state  with 
an  idiot;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of  any  under- 
standing, as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  furnished 
the  human  mind  with  ideas . " 

Dugald  Stewart,  the  nineteenth  century  Scottish  philosopher,  in 
an  1812  address  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinborough  noticed  the 
silence  of  scientific  writers  concerning  the  deaf-blind  and  suggests 
that: 


-xThe  Perkins  School  has  had  a number  of  titles  since  it  was  founded 
as  the  New  England  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
1829.  To  avoid  confusion  it  will  be  referred  to  in  this  paper  by 
its  present  name.  The  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  or  simply  as 
Perkins . 
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"probably  there  have  been  more  instances  than  racorc.e 
in  which  loss  of  sight  has  been  combined,  with  deai.neo^ 
and  dumbness.  Perhaps  the  great  majority  01  olma 
deaf-mutes  have  been  destroyed  by  the  neglecc  or 
violence  of  their  relatives.  In  ancient  legal 
these  are  recognized  as  idiots."^ 

This  gloomy  supposition  is  reinforced  by  consaderxng  coadi 
which  prevail  to  this  day  in  large  areas  of  the  worlds  par  urcuiarlj 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  there  is  an  almost  complete  lack  oi 
information  about  the  deaf-blind.  Workers  there  among  uhe  handi- 
capped concede  the  possibility  that  children  born  deaf-blind  do  non 
survive  infancy. 

This  does  not  explain  why  no  record  exists  of  those  persons 
who  surely  must  have  existed  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries  who 
became  deaf-blind  in  adulthood  and  who  prior  to  that  time  had  lived 
normal  lives . 


In  the  eighteenth  century,  a few  writers  speculated  that  the 


deaf-blind,  should  such  persons  ever  exist,  might  be  educated. 

Denis  Diderot,  the  French  encyclopedist,  in  his  "Letters  on  the  Blind" 
(17^9)  makes  various  allusions  to  the  hypothetical  case  of  an  Aveu=u  e- 
Sourd-Muet. 

In  1772,  another  Frenchman,  Camille  Des champs,  wrote  a chanter 
on  the  Education  of  Congenitally  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind^  which  fo-e~*-- 
in  considerable  detail  a so-called  Tadoma  Method  of  - • - 

^ as  L,il  _i  r*p  n^v~|  - 

introduced  into  the  United  States  in  the  1920's  by  Sophia  Alcorn 
which  will  be  discussed  in  due  course. 


The  first  step  would  be  to  give  puoil s 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  them,  "we 
make  them  understand  that  when  we  "want 


some  idea  of 
would  try  -co 
something  we 
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move  our  lips  to  ask  for  it.  We  would  tell  them 
that,  like  us,  they  have  tongue  and  lips.  In 
order  to  make  use  of  them  as  we  do,  they  must 
place  them  in  similar  position;  that  they  must 
alter  the  position  of  these  organs  in  different 
ways.  We  would  have  them  feel  these  changes  with 
their  hands.  For  these  varied  positions  are  what 
make  us  talk,  what  make  others  aware  of  our  wishes, 
what  make  us  ask  for  our  daily  needs.  Vie  would 
proceed  as  follows:  Feeling  the  position  of  the 
speech  organs  the  pupil  could  imitate  them  ana 
make  use  of  them  as  we  do.  They  would  be  given 
as  many  explanations  as  necessary  to  make  then 
understand.  It  would  be  foolish  to  begin  their 
formal  education  before  they  had  learned  the 
position  of  these  organs.  This  is  our  method." 

About  this  time,  the  Abb£  Sicard,  the  successor  to  the  Abbe 

de  L'Epee  who  founded  the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  in  Paris  in  1755 , 

related  in  his  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  that  he 

and  his  predecessor  had  contemplated  that  the  deaf-blind  person 

might  exist  "as  a possible  and  not  altogether  improbable  event, 

among  the  various  physical  calamities  to  which  our  species  is  liable." 

Indeed,  Abb£  de  L'Epee  had  gone  so  far  as  to  offer  in  some 

Continental  Journals  to  undertake  the  charge  and  education  of  any 

k 

child  horn  blind  and  deaf. 

Further  in  his  Course,  the  Abb£  Sicard  writes: 

"God  forbid  that  a child  should  ever  he  brought  into 
the  world  without  any  substitute  but  the  hand  for  the 
eye  and  ear!  But  as,  unfortunately,  such  a deviation 
of  nature  from  her  usual  course  is  an  event  but  too 
possible,  let  us  consider  beforehand  what  may  be  done, 
by  way  of  remedy  or  of  alleviation.  To  restore  a man  to 
society,  to  his  family,  and  to  himself,  would  be  an 
enjoyment  too  exquisite,  and  a conquest  too  proud^  to 
permit  us  to  abandon  the  undertaking  in  despair."'' 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  had  Abb£  de  L'Epee  discovered  a" 

deaf-blind  pupil,  he  would  have  set  out  to  teach  him  to  speak,  while 
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Abb£  Sicard  would,  have  imparted  "a  manual  language . 

In  1795,  Lorenzo  Hervas  y Panduro  at  the  School  fox 
Madrid  foresaw  the  teaching  of  language,  but  nob  or  sp-ec’  , 

6 

deaf-blind.  He,  too,  seems  not  to  have  encountered  an^  such  p 
Just  who  was  the  first  deaf-blind  child  to  be  giv^n  an  edu 
is  uncertain.  John  R.  Burnet,  a deaf  American  writer,  mentions  Hannah. 

Lamb  in  London  who  "burnt  to  death  at  nine  years  of  age.  All  ue  seem. 

n7 

to  know  of  her  is  her  horrible  death." 

Probably  the  first  deaf-blind  pupil  effectively  taught  language 
was  Victorine  Morriseau  (1789-1832)  in  Paris.  She  lost  her  hearing 
"at  a tender  age"  and  became  blind  through  cataracts  when  twelve . It 

o 

is  related  in  Burnet  that  Sicard' s successor  Perier  found  means  to 
instruct  her  in  the  truths  of  religion  "by  expedients  similar  to  those 
which  enabled  the  blind  to  read  and  write."  Her  instruction  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  religion  and  she  remained  in  the  institution 
until  her  death,  happy  in  the  thought  "of  the  promised  life  to  come." 
Beside  Victorine  there  was  also  a deaf  mute  who  became  blind 


who  sometimes  visited  the  Paris  Institution  guided  by  a seeing 


g person. - 


Also,  in  France  there  was  a Frenchman  named  Judicelli,  who  became 
blind  and  deaf  and  paralyzed  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  retained  his 
speech  and  as  there  remained  sensation  in  his  face,  his  friends 
communicated  with  him  by  forming  letters  on  his  cheeks.10 

A few  deaf-blind  persons  were  known  to  the  authorities  at  the 

Irish  Institution  at  Claremont  near  Dublin  11  Unv  + 

• nurneu  mentioned  a 

man  admitted  to  the  Institution  in  his  late  twenties  who  died  of  a 


fever  a few  months  after  admission.  Three 


or  four  other  cases 


were 
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known,  all  of  them  victims  of  smallpox.  None  seemed  to  have  been 
offered  an  education,  possibly  they  were  already  adalts  when  they 
lost  their  sight  and  hearing. 

More  is  known  of  James  Mitchell,  born  November  11,  1795  in  County 
Moray  in  Scotland,  the  son  of  a minister.  His  story  is  related  with 
neticulus  attention  to  its  authenticity  by  the  Scottish  philosopher, 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  "An  Account  of  a Boy  Born  Blind  and  Deaf." 
Mitchell’s  blindness,  which  vas  not  absolute,  resulted  from  congenital 
cataracts.  His  deafness  was  complete  and  also  congenital.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a cultured  family  and  with  the  help  of  a sister,  he 
learned  to  communicate  by  signs.  Two  operations  on  his  eyes  and 
needling  of  his  ears  failed  to  have  permanent  results.  He  seems  to 
have  had  at  least  normal  intelligence  and  to  have  led  a contented 
life  with  his  family  as  a child  and  youth.  Nothing  seems  to  be  known 
about  his  adult  life  or  when  and  how  he  died. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  several  deaf-blind  children 
appeared  in  the  United  States  and  the  theories  propounded  elsewhere 
had  to  be  put  in  practice.  Burnet  was  not  very  optimistic  about  the 
possibilities  for  success,  not  because  he  doubted  the  ability  of  the 
pupil  to  learn  but  he  questioned  the  endurance  of  anyone  who  attempted 
the  task. 

"For  ourselves,  though  we  think  the  education  of  a deaf, 
dumb  and  blind  person,  even  if  so  from  birth,  within  the 
bounds  of  possibility;  yet  we  also  think  it  more  than 
doubtful,  whether  any  philanthropist  will  ever  be  found, 
who  will  devote  himself  to  such  a work  with  the  disinterested 
zeal  and  patient  perseverance  necessary  to  succes."1^ 
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It  fell  to  Dr.  Samuel  Gridley  Howe,  the  first  D^recoO- 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  to  prove  Burnet  mistaken,  s.n  ex-— -- 
since  followed  by  a remarkable  series  of  men  and  women,  m_ny  °- 
Americans . 

Laura  Bridgman  - 1829-1&7& 

In  contrast  to  the  scanty  records  made  of  earlier  deax-olind 
persons,  the  story  of  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  has  been  re- 
lated in  great  detail.  Dr.  Howe,  the  Perkins  Director,  kep^  careful 
records  of  his  teaching  methods  and  Laura's  progress.  Ihe  Annual 
Reports  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  contained  lengthy  accounts 
of  her  achievements.  G.  Stanley  Hall  ranked  them  among  the  most 
valuable  pedagogic  literature. ^3 

Some  of  the- teachers  who  assisted  Dr.  Howe  in  Laura's  education 
also  kept  records.  Mary  Swift  (Lams on),  her  teacher  from  l84l  to  1844, 
published  "Life  and  Education  of  Laura  Dewey  Bridgman"  in  1879,  three 
years  after  Laura’s  death.  In  1903,  two  of  Dr.  Howe's  daughters. 

Miss  Maude  Howe  and  Mrs.  Florence  Howe  Hall  published  "Laura  Bridgman 
Dr.  Howe's  Famous  Pupil  and  What  He  Taught  Her."  Laura  herself  keot 
a journal  for  many  years.  She  was  also  a voluminous  writer  of  letters 
using  the  square-hand  penmanship  developed  at  Perkins  by  Dr.  How® 
ohe  Is  one  of  the  most  completely  documented  pupils  of  pii 

^ *— -Uls—O  • 

Laura  was  born  December  21,  1829  near  Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire  th° 
third  daughter  of  a successful  farmer  and  his  wife  who  Is  said  to 
have  been  a person  of  intelligence  and  considerable  natural  ability 


Dr.  Howe  describes  the  child  as  follows r^1- 

"She  vas  born  of  intelligent  and  respectable  parents  in 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire.  Yftien  a mere  infant,  she  was 
subject  to  very  painful  and  dangerous  'fits’  the  nature 
of  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  well  understood. 

Until  twenty  months  old,  though  a pretty  and  interesting 
child,  she  was  weak  and  fragile  - a breath  would  have 
blown  out  the  flame;  but  at  that  age  she  began  to  rally; 
her  health  seemed  firmly  established;  her  mental  facilities 
rapidly  developed  themselves,  and  when  she  attained  her 
second  year,  she  was  more  intelligent  and  sprightly  than 
common  children;  she  could  already  prattle  some  words , 
and  had  mastered  the  difference  between  A and  B.  But  in 
a month  after  her  sky  was  again  overcast;  she  sickened 
and  came  near  unto  death;  the  disease,  however,  seemed  to 
be  baffled  within,  and  to  have  fastened  upon  the  external 
organs  of  sense,  and  in  five  weeks  it  "was  perceived  that 
her  sight  and  hearing  were  forever  destroyed.  During 
seven  weeks  of  pain  and  fever,  she  tasted  not  a morsel 
of  food;  for  five  months  she  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in 
a darkened  room;  it  was  a year  before  she  could  walk 
unsupported,  and  two  years  before  she  could  sit  up  al  ~l 
day.  She  was  now  four  years  old,  and  as  her  health 
and  strength  began  to  be  established,  she  learned  to 
go  about  the  house  and  manifested  a desire  to  be 
employed;  not  by  her  looks,  for  she  was  blind  - not  by 
v'ords,  for  she  was  dumb.  She  could,  it  is  true,  for 
a time  pronounce  the  few  words  she  had  before  learned; 
but  not  hearing  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  she  soon 
lost  the  command  of  her  articulation  - the  sound 
answered  not  to  the  thought  - the  will  lost  command 
of  the  tongue  - and  the  last  articulate  word  she 
was  ever  heard  to  utter  was,  'book!'  But  she  was 
not  only  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  blind,  her  isolation  was 
still  more  complete  - the  sense  of  smell  was  so  blunted 
as  to  be  entirely  useless,  and  only  affected  by  pungent 
odours;  of  course,  half  the  pleasure  of  taste  was  gone, 
and  she  manifested  indifference  about  the  flavor  of  food." 

Laura’s  parents  were  fully  occupied  with  the  farm  and  household 

chores.  Mrs.  Bridgman  even  spun  her  own  yarn  and  wove  her  own  cloth 

for  her  family's  needs.  They  had  little  time  to  give  special 

attention  to  a handicapped  child.  Fortunately  for  Laura,  there  was 

a friendly  neighbor,  an  illiterate  bachelor  named  Asa  Tenney  who  _ 
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became  her  devoted  friend  and  playmate.  As  soon 
again,  he  used  to  lead  her  out  into  the  woods  and 


she  could  walk, 
■ields  where  she 


i j_.  ■>  • jfpy.p'ica  between  land  and 

learned  the  feel  of  many  objects  and  one  aai.ro- 

water.  He  taught  her  to  recognize  many  objects  and  his  affe-uion 
must  have  helped  her  through  many  difficult  days.  However,  he 
failed  to  realize  her  need  for  a systematic  means  of  co^imica  ' , 

and  when  the  time  came,  he  could  see  no  reason  why  she  should  leave 

home  for  school. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Laura  that  her  home  was  only  seven  miles 
from  Dartmouth  College.  When  she  was  seven  years  old,  a college  stu- 


dent came  to  the  farm  and  was' moved  by  Laura's  condition  so  that  he 


reported  it  to  Dr.  Mussey,  the  Head  of  the  Medical  Department.  2.0 


Dartmouth.  Dr.  Howe  wrote  later: 


The  first  knowledge  I had  of  Laura's  existence  was  from 
reading  an  account  of  her  case  written  by  Dr.  Mussey, 
then  resident  at  Hanover.  It  struck  me  at  once  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  for  assisting  an  unfortunate 
child,  and  moreover,  of  deciding  the  question  so  often 
asked,  whether  a blind-mute  could  be  taught  to  use  an 
arbitrary  language . "15 

In  October  1837,  Laura’s  parents  brought  her  to  Boston.  The 
school  was  then  located  in  the  Perkins  mansion  and  Laura  was  domiciled 
in  the  Director’s  apartments,  presided  over  by  his  sister.  Miss 
Jeanette  Howe,  who  became  one  of  her  warmest  friends.  Laura,  indeed 
was  treated  more  as  a member  of  Howe’s  family  than  a pupil  and  con- 
tinued to  share  his  apartment  after  the  school  moved  to  the  Mount 
Washington  Hotel  in  South  Boston.  Even  after  his  marriage  to  Julia 
Ward,  Laura  seems  to  have  lived  in  this  apartment  and  taken  at  least 
some  of  her  meals  in  the  family  dining  room  until  Dr.  Hone  and  Mrs.  Howe 
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ceased,  to  reside  in  the  school  and  moved  into  their  own  home  nearby. 

Dr.  Howe  was  by  no  means  certain  of  success.  He  reported  to 
the  Trustees  of  Perkins:^ 

"It  was  considered  doubtful  when  she  came  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  teach  her  any  regular  system 
of  signs  by  which  she  could  express  her  thoughts  or 
understand  those  of  others;  it  was  clearly  highly 
desirable,  however,  to  make  the  experiment." 

Dr.  Howe  felt  that  his  first  step  must  be  to  build  up  a close 
relationship  with  Laura.  As  she  learned  to  trust  him  and  feel  a 
deep  affection  for  him,  she  exerted  herself  to  please  him  in  every 
way.  In  time,  as  a series  of  lady  teachers  were  given  an  increasing 
responsibility  for  her,  she  formed  close  relationships  with  them. 

But  "Doctor"  remained  the  most  important  person  in  her  life  until  he 
died  nearly  forty  years  later. 

Laura's  first  lessons  are,  of  course,  of  historic  interest.  It 

is  worthwhile  reproducing  some  sections  of  Howe's  story  of  the  early 

beginnings.  First  of  all,  of  course,  he  wanted  to  know  how  much 

knowledge  she  had  already  acquired. 

"I  found  that  she  had  become  familiar  with  much  in 
the  world  about  her.  She  knew  the  form,  weight, 
density,  and  temperature-  of  things  in  the  house. 

She  used  to  follow  her  mother  about,  clinging  to  her 
dress,  and  feeling  her  arms  and  hands  when  she  was 
doing  any  work.  The  faculty  of  imitation  of  course 
led  her  to  strive  to  do  whatever  she  perceived  others 
doing,  whether  she  could  understand  it  or  not. 

She  knew  every  one  of  the  household,  and  seemed  to 
be  fond  of  them.  She  loved  to  be  noticed  and  caressed; 
but,  as  she  gr ew  up  out  of  infancy  into  childhood,  the 
necessity  of  greater  means  of  mental  intercourse  with 
others  began  to  be  painfully  apparent.  Endearments 
and  caresses  suffice  only  for  infants.  As  the  brain 
and  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  we re  developed, 
there  arose  a necessity  for  the  development  of  the 
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mental  and  moral  capacities.  Her  mind  and  spirits  \rere 
as  cruelly  cramped  by  her  isolation  as  the  foou  O-l  a 
Chinese  girl  is  cramped  by  an  iron  shoe.  Growth  wo  a 
go  on;  and  without  room  to  grow  naturally  deiomity 
must  follow." 

Dr.  Howe  allowed  Laura  some  days  to  become  adjusted  before  he 

18 

started  to  give  her  actual  instructions. 

"The  first  experiments  were  made  by  pasting  upon  several 
common  articles,  such  as  keys,  spoons,  knives,  and  the 
like,  little  paper  labels  on  which  the  name  of  the 
article  had  been  printed  in  raised  letters.  The  child 
sat  down  with  her  teachers  and  was  easily  led  to  feel 
these  labels,  and  examine  them  curiously.  So  keen  was 
the  sense  of  touch  in  her  tiny  fingers  that  she  immedia- 
tely perceived  that  the  crooked  lines  in  the  word  ’key* 
differed  as  much  in  form  from  the  crooked  lines  in  the 
word  'spoon'  as  one  article  differed  from  the  other. 

Next,  similar  labels,  on  detached  pieces  of  paper,  were 
put  into  her  hands,  and  she  now  observed  that  the 
raised  letters  on  these  labels  resembled  those  pasted 
upon  the  articles.  She  showed  her  perception  of  this 
resemblance  by  placing  the  label  with  the  word  'key' 
upon  the  key,  and  the  label  'spoon'  upon  the  spoon. 

A gentle  pat  of  approval  upon  her  head  was  reward 
enough;  and  she  showed  a desire  to  continue  the  exer- 
cise, though  utterly  unconscious  of  its  purpose. 


The  same  process  was  then  repeated  with  a variety 
of  articles  in  common  use,  and  she  learned  to  match 
the  label  attached  to  each  one  by  a similar  label 
selected  from  several  on  the  table. 


After  continuing  this  exercise  several  days,  with 
care  not  to  weary  her,  a new  step  was  taken. 

Articles  were  placed  upon  the  table  without  'having 
a label  upon  them,  as  a book,  a knife,  etc  Tbe  ° 
loose  printed  labels,  "book,  knife,  etc.  * were 
placed  upon  the  articles  until  she  had  felt  them 
sufficiently  when  they  were  taken  off,  and  mine-led 
in  a heap.  She  narrowly  watched  the  process  by°  ~ 
feeling  her  teacher  s hands,  and  soon  learned  to 
xnntate  it  by  finding  out  the  label  for  'book'  Ll 
Placing  it  upon  the  volume;  the  ***  vith  the  -Sfe' 


Thin  apparently  was  all  done  by  mere  memory  and 
imitation,  but  probably  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  mind  to  associate  tilings  that  are  proximate 
in  space  and  time,  was  leading  her  to  think  of  the 
label  'book'  as  a sign  for  the  volume.  Let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  four  letters  were  to  her, 
not  as  four  separate  signs,  but  the  whole  was  as  one 
complex  sign,  made  up  of  crooked  lines. 

The  next  step  was  to  give  a knowledge  of  the  com- 
ponent pants  of  the  complex  sign,  ’book,*  for 
instance.  This  was  done  by  cutting  up  the  label 
into  four  parts,  each  pant  having  one  letter 
upon  it.  These  were  first  arranged  in  order, 
b-o-o-k,  until  she  had  learned  it,  then  mingled 
up  together,  then  rearranged,  she  feeling  her 
teacher's  hand  all  the  time,  and  eager  to  begin 
and  try  to  solve  a new  step  in  this  strange  puzzle." 

So  far,  however,  although  Laura  was  learning  more  and  more, 

Howe  did  not  think  that  anything  had  happened  which  was  very 
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encouraging. 

"Hot  much  more  success  than  in  teaching  a very- 
intelligent  dog  a variety  of  tricks.  But  ve  were 
approaching  the  moment  whan  the  thought  would 
flash  upon  her  that  all  these  were  efforts  to 
establish  a means  of  communication  between  her 
thoughts  and  ours. 

The  poor  child  had  sat  in  mute  amazement  and 
patiently  imitated  everything  her  teacher  did; 
but  now  the  truth  began  to  flash  upon  her,  her 
intellect  began  to  work,  she  perceived  that  here 
was  a way  by  which  she  could  herself  make  up  a 
sign  of  anything  that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and 
show  it  to  another  mind,  and  at  once  her  coun- 
tenance lighted  up  with  a human  expression;  it 
was  no  longer  a dog  or  parrot,  - it  was  an  immortal 
spirit,  eagerly  seizing  upon  a new  link  of  union 
with  other  spirits ! I could  almost  fix  upon  the 
moment  when  this  truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and 
spread  its  light  to  her  countenance;  I saw  that  the 
great  obstacle  was  overcome,  and  that  henceforward 
nothing  but  patient  and  persevering,  plain  and 
straightforward  efforts  were  to  be  used." 

It  was  now  clear  that  if  Laura  continued  to  reach  out  for  kno' 

ledge  and  understanding,  she  could  become  a well-informed  and 
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well-educated,  woman.  This  indeed  happened.  Her  writings,  including 
a number  of  poems  testified  to  this  fact.  She  developed  a sorong 
religious  sense,  she  was  capable  of  discussing  doctrinal  points  with 
a mature  understanding.  The  question  as  to  whether  a person  deprived 
of  sight  and  hearing  in  infancy  could  indeed  become  an  educated  adult 
had  been  answered  affirmatively  and  unmistakably.  Her  accomplishments 
were  certainly  comparable  to  those  of  many  successful  deaf  men  and 
woman . 

Though  this  is  a paper  dealing  particularly  with  education, 
significant  facts  in  Laura's  adult  life  cannot  he  ignored. 

In  1851,  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  consider  Laura's  schooling 
complete.  She  was  returned  to  her  home  in  Dartmouth.  Although  she 
had  taught  the  manual  alphabet  to  her  mother  so  they  could  communicate 
and  her  family  seemed  to  welcome  her  home,  Laura  did  not  adjust  to 
leaving  Perkins.  She  pined  for  the  institution  home  and  friends  in 
Poston  until  her  life  seemed  to  be  imperilled.  She  was  re-admitted 
to  Perkins.  A second  attempt  to  returning  her  to  Hanover  two  years 
la °er  also  failed.  From  then  on  it  was  accepted  that  she  would  remain 
at  Perkins  all  her  life.  She  spent  her  days  at  the  school  sometimes 

assisting  tilth  the  girls'  lessons,  particularly  sewing  and  handiwork 
at  which  she  was  highly  proficient. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  Dr.  Howe  and  the  Perkins  staff  could  have 
prepared  her  better  for  life  outside  the  institution.  It  is  clear 


that  Perkins  protected  her  from  experiences 
have  done  much  harm  to  her  sensitive  nature 


and  pressures  that  might 
Ihe  day  of  the 
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independent  self-supporting  deaf-blind  man  and  woman  had  not  yet  come. 

Laura's  successful  education  vas  brought  about  by  the  devotion 
and  intelligence  of  people  who  were  untrained.  Dr.  Howe  was  not 
trained  as  an  educator,  but  as  a physician.  There  is  no  record  that 
the  succession  of  ladies.  Misses  Drew,  Rogers,  Swift  (Lamson),  Wight 
and  Paddock  had  any  special  expertise  in  teaching  at  all.  Women  at 
that  time  had  no  opportunity  for  advanced  education  and  none  of  them 
had  the  advantage  of  literature  which  they  could  study  on  the  subject 
of  the  deaf-blind,  for  none  existed.  They  were,  of  course,  fortunate 
in  dealing  with  a pupil  of  intelligence,  eagerness  to  learn  and 
perseverance. 

Although  Dr.  Kowe  ms  a great  proponent  of  oral  education  for  the 
deaf,  a belief  which  he  shared  with  his  friend  Horace  Mann,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  teach  Laura  to  speak,  though  he  was  confident  it  could 
have  been  done.  His  excuse,  a very  understandable  one,  was  that  he 
just  did  not  have  time  to  embark  on  such  an  arduous  task,  or  even  to 
supervise  another  in  carrying  it  out.  Laura  did,  in  fact,  articulate 
a number  of  monosyllables,  some  of  which  she  used  to  identify  her 
friends.  Lack  of  funds,  as  well  as  lack  of  time,  may  also  have 
hampered  him.  It  was  not  until  l84l,  with  help  from  a generous  donor, 
that  he  was  able  to  employ  a teacher  exclusively  for  Laura,  and  Miss 
Swift  must  have  found  her  task  challenging  enough  without  attempting 
to  teach  her  pupil  to  speak. 

Laura  was  a voracious  questioner.  She  struggled  to  learn  the 
exact  meaning  of  words  which,  indeed,  Howe  insisted  she  do.  The  teachers 
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must  have  found  their  tasks  difficult  and  exhausting-  Her  l~uter-> 
too  were  full  of  questions.  .When  fifteen,  she  vrote  -o  Hr.  Ho./-  m 
Europe  a typically  inquiring  letter  Which  was  full  cm  quesoiO-o  con- 
cerning religion,  a subject  which  interested  her  greatly,  xrom  iu 
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may  be  gauged  some  measure  of  her  maturing  mind. 


"My  Very  Dear  Dr.  How: 

What  can  I first  say  to  God  when  I am  wrong?  Would 
he  send  me  good  thoughts  and  forgive  me  when  I am 
very  sad  for  doing  wrong?  Why  does  he  not  love 
wrong  people  if  they  love  him?  Would  he  be  very 
happy  to  have  me  think  of  Him  and  Heaven  very  often? 

Do  you  remember  that  you  said  I must  think  of  God 
and  Heaven?  I want  you  to  please  to  answer  me  to 
please  me.  I have  learned  about  great  many  things 
to  please  you  very  much." 

Occasionally  she  attempted  to  write  poetry,  sometimes  with  pleas~ 


irig  results,  this  brie' she  called'"Light  and  Darkness . 


"Light  represents  day. 

Light  is  more  brilliant  than  ruby,  even  diamond. 

Light  is  whiter  than  snow. 

Darkness  is  night  like. 

It  looks  as  black  as  iron. 

Darkness  is  a sorrow. 

Joy  is  a thrilling  rapture. 

Light  yields  a shooting  joy  through  the  human  (heart) 

Light  is  sweet  as  honey,  but 

Darkness  is  bitter  as  salt  and  even  vinegar. 

Lign^  is  f^ner  than  gold  and  even  finest  gold. 

Joy  is  a real  light. 

Joy  is  a blazing  flame. 

Darkness  is  frosty. 

A good  sleep  is  a white  curtain. 

A bad  sleep  is  a black  curtain:" 


Laura  died  in  surviving  Dr.  Howe  by  ten  years 

to  meet  the  young  Helen  Keller,  whom  Anne  Sullivan  brougl 


She  lived 
to  Perkins 


As  Anne  had  learned  the  manual  alphabet  from  Laura, 
that  Laura  contributed  in  a small  degree  to  Helen's 


i ° could  be  said 
remarkable  education 
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Chief  credit  for  the  successful  education  of  Laura  Bridgman  must 
go  to  Dr.  Howe,  although  he  was  assisted  by  many  other  members  of 
his  family  and  staff.  His  accepting  the  challenge  in  the  early  days 
of  the  school  must  have  required  courage,  but  courage  Howe  had  in 
abundance.  He  also  had  much  energy.  These  alone  would  not  have 
been  sufficient.  He  had  imagination,  perseverance,  sympathy,  and  as 
time  developed,  a deep  faith  in  Laura’s  ability  to  learn.  This  last 
quality  was  probably  the  one  which  was  most  important  in  their 
successful  joint  endeavor. 

Julia  Brace  - 1807-1884 

Although  Julia  Brace  was .born  twenty- two  years  earlier  than  Laura 
Bridgman,  a clearer  idea  of  her  accomplishments  and  limitations  can 
perhaps  be  gained  if  compared  with  those  of  the  younger  woman  already 
described. 

She  was  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut  June  13,  1807.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  and  five  months  she  was  seized  with  the  typhus 
fever  which  entirely  deprived  her  of  her  sight  and  hearing.  Until 
this  time,  she  had  been  healthy  and  was  apparently  of  normal  intel- 
ligence. She  had  already  been  sent  to  school  and  could  read  and 
spell  words  of  two  syllables.  In  spite  of  the  severity  of  her  illness 
she  retained  the  faculty  of  speech  "even  for  a considerable  time." 

As  she  regained  her  strength,  she  once  more  participated  in  family 
affairs  and  occupied  herself  in  the  care  of  several  younger  brothers 
and  sisters.  At  times  she  attended  a little  school  for  children  where 
she  learned  to  knit.  Like  Laura  Bridgman  she  was  skilled  at  sewing  , 
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and  like  Laura  mastered  the  task  of  threading  a needle  with  her 
tongue . 

As  she  approached  adulthood,  it  seemed  necessary  that  a home 

for  life  should  he  provided  for  her  where  all  her  wants  might  he 
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supplied  "and  her  means  of  happiness,  if  possible,  increased. 

With  this  in  view  the  Directors  of  the  American  Asylum  for  the 


Deaf  (now  the  American  School  for  the  Deaf)  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 
received  her  under  their  care  when  she  wa s eighteen  years  of  age. 

In  1837,  the  Asylum  reported  "She  has  now  heen  about  twelve 
years  an  inmate  of  the  Asylum  and  the  kind  intentions  of  her 
benefactors  have  been  fully  realized. "23  it  could  be  recalled  that 
supplying  her  needs  end  furthering  her  happiness  - were  their  ex- 


pressed Intentions.  Educating  her  was  not  included  in  their  plans. 
Nevertheless,  the  report  continues,  it  was  an  object  of  much  interest 
witn  the  Principal  and  Instructors  of  the  Asylum  to  teach  her  to 
communicate  as  much  as  possible. 

During  these  twelve  years  at  Hartford,  Julia  lived  an  active 
life,  knitting,  sewing  her  ora  clothes,  helping  with  the  routine 
scnool  housekeeping  tasks.  Her  relationships  rath  her  companions 
was  sometimes  strong.  She  always  had  a few  favorites  among  the  pupils 
but  even  short  periods  of  separation  weakened  her  feelings  for  her 
friends,  end  after  a time  she  scarcely  recognized  even  those  who  had 


been  closest  to  her. 


In  spite  of  her  exact  use  of  signs 
to  her  capacity  for  communication.  The 
them  as  follows:2^ 


there!  vere  serious  limitations 
Hartford  report  describes  " 
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"It  has  been  intimated,  that  our  means  of  inter- 
course v/ith  Julia  are  limited  to  such  objects  and 
actions  as  are  cognizable  by  the  senses  of  feeling, 
taste  and  smell;  her  destitution  of  the  superior 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing  being  apparently 
complete . It  is  even  doubtful,  irhether  through 
any  sensation  produced  by  light  upon  her  organs, 
she  can  distinguish  day  from  night,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  of  her  being  perfectly  deaf.  We  have 
also  excepted  abstract  ideas  from  the  number  of 
those  about  VJhich  xre  can  satisfactorily  communicate 
vrith  her.  So  far  however,  as  certain  very  general 
abstractions  are  concerned,  xre  have  reason  to 
suppose  that  she  does  •understand  us:  for  instance, 
the  general  ideas  conveyed  to  her  mind  by  the  signs 
expressive  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  health 
or  sickness,  pleasure  or  sorrow,  are  in  all  prob- 
ability such  as  we  design  to  communicate;  the 
evidence  that  it  is  so,  being  often  quite  satis- 
factory. This  however,  is  as  yet,  the  extent  of 
our  intercourse  on  such  subjects.  We  cannot 
speak  to  her  of  the  mind,  or  of  spiritual 
existence  in  any  form,  and  if  we  should  attempt 
it  successfully  she  might  not  have  the  ability  to 
malce  us  aware  of  our  success." 

Sometime  prior  to  1837?  Dr.  Howe  visited  and  described 

the  efforts  to  educate  her  as  "a  failure."  In  October  l34i,  Laura 

visited  Julia  and  Dr.  Howe,  in  an  article  to  the  New  York 

Commercial  Advertiser,  describes  their  meeting. 

"But  what  a difference  between  the  two!.  Julia  is  a woman  grown 

and  unprepossessing  in  her  appearance,  because  she  is  -without 

animation,  Yrithout  vivacity,  without  any  expression  of 

face.  She  Y?as  made  to  understand,  by  placing  her  fingers 

on  Laura’s  eyes  and  on  her  ears,  that  she  Yras  blind  and 

deaf  like  herself,  but  her  countenance  changed  not; 

she  manifested  little  interest,  and  in  a moment  or 

two  began  to  vni. thdr aw  from  the  child,  who  clung  to 

her,  put  around  her  neck  a chain  of  her  own  braiding, 

and  kissed  her!  Vain  impulse  of  affection!  Julia 

coolly  put  into  her  pocket  the  present  which  Laura 

had  brought  her,  and  vras  making  off  from  the  child, 

vrhose  distress  now  became  evident,  and  who  eagerly 

asked  the  others:  ’Why  does  she  push  me,  why  does  she 

not  love  me?’ 
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VJhat  a contrast  in  their  characters ! Laura 
wanted,  her  affection  and  sympathy,  and  would 
not  he  satisfied  without  then; ‘while  Julia,  having 
got  her  present,  was  desirous  of  terminating  one 
interview,  and  carrying  off  her  possession! 

Such  is  the  effect  of  education;  such  the  consequence^ 
of  evolving  the  moral  and  social  nature,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  case  of  Laura;  or  of  exercising  only 
the  lower  propensities,  and  allowing  the  human  being 
to  live  as  do  the  brutes,  within  himself  and  for 
himself  alone!  The  kind  and  good  people  who  have 
charge  of  Julia  Brace  seem  to  do  for  her  all  they 
can  do;  but  this  is  little,  for  they  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  her." 

Howe  exaggerated  somewhat  when  he  said  that  the  staff  of  the 


Asylum  had  "no  means  of  communicating  with  her,  " but  these  means 
as  the  Asylum  described  them  .above  were,  indeed,  limited. 

It  is  perhaps  idle  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  for  Laura’s 
success  and  Julia's  "failure."  Julia  had  the  advantage  of  a 


normal  life  until  nearly  four  and  one-half,  Laura  only  until  twenty 
months,  a very  significant  difference.  Julia  had  an  extremely 
^ensi  Give  sense  of  smell  which  she  put  to  good  use  in  identifying 
o .ejects  and  even  identifying  their  owners;  whereas,  Laura's  sense 
was  defective.  Although  "both  families  seemed  to  have  done  the  hast 
with  their  handicapped  children  that  they  could,  Laura  had  the 

friendly  support  of  Asa  Tenney,  while  Julia  was  exposed  to  at  least 

one  male  member  who  was  described  as  "unkind  " -w 

- j-ia.  remaps  uhe  reason 


for  the  difference  in  results  lay  in  the  fact 
wnen  she  was  introduced  to  language,  Julia  was 


that  Laura  was  seven 
an  least  eighteen. 


Here  is  a pathetic  difference  between  Howe's  description  of  Laur 
eagerness  to  learn  end  the  Asylum  report  ^ ^ 
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teach  Julia  words  "soon  became  uninteresting  to  her."~° 

It  seems  reasonable  to  speculate  that  Julia  was  influenced  by 
the  admitted  fact  that  "it  was,  of  course,  very  tedious  and  laborious 
to  her  teacher  at  Hartford." 

ITo  one  can  answer  these  questions  but  subsequent  experience  with 
deaf-blind  children  bears  out  the  importance  of  early  beginnings,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  a close  relationship  between  teacher 
and  pupil  that  rises  above  tedium.  Finally,  if  a deaf-blind  person 
is  to  grow  in  under  standing  of  abstract  ideas,  and  even  if,  as  Laura 
did,  acquire  a strong  religious  faith,  communication  by  signs  is 
insufficient  and  language  development  is  a necessity. 

Julia  came  to  Perkins  in  April  1842  when  she  was  nearly  35 
Dr.  Howe  describes  her.  "There  is  about  her  unexpressive  face,  and 
her  attitude  and  demeanor  a certain  passivity  denoting  habitual  in- 
attention to  external  objects,  which  is  a very  unfavorable  symptom." 

While  at  Perkins , she  made  some  progress  in  learning  arbitrary 
language,  using  both  the  finger  alphabet  and  that  of  the  metallic 
type  slate  on  which  she  could  spell  a number  of  words . But  she  was 
too  old  to  learn  readily  and  her  guardian  decided  to  take  her  back 
to  the  Hartford  Asylum  for  Deaf-Mutes  where  she  continued  to  receive 
the  best  of  care  and  affection  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

Dr.  Howe's  Other  Deaf-Blind  Pupils 

Dr.  Howe  had  three  other  pupils  during  the  ig40’s.  The  first  to 
arrive  vas  Lucy  Reed,  born  October  1827,  v/ho  entered  the  school  on 
February  18,  l84l.  Her  eyes  were  weak  From  birth  but  her  hearing  waq 
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good  and  nothing  peculiar  was  noted  until  her  third  year  vne n 
abscesses  in  her  ears  soon  destroyed  her  hearing.  She  quickly  lost 
the  use  of  words.  Here  eyes  became  much  diseased  au  tnree  years  01 
age,  but  she  was  not  considered  totally  blind  until  sne  was  eight 
when  she  was  injured  by  a rose  bush.  Little  is  known  of  her  during 
the  next  few  years  but  her  temper  was  such  that  she  was  thought:  to 
be  mentally  deranged.  Then  she  entered  Perkins.  Dr.  Howe  describes 
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her  "as  in  a lower  stage  of  humanity  than  any  human  being." 

The  first  few  lessons  were  so  stormy  that  Dr.  Howe  had  to  pro- 
tect himself  from  being  scratched  with  a fencing  mask  and  gloves. 

By  July,  however,  she  had  calmed  down  and  had  learned  the  names  of 
a few  objects  and  how  to  spell  them.  How  fan  Dr.  Howe  might  have 
gone  with  Lucy  will  never  be  known  for  her  parents  took  her  home  in 
J^tty  expecting  she  would  die  within  a year  and  insisting  she  should 
be  allowed  to  do  so  comfortably  at  home.  She  actually  lived  until 
August  4,  1904,  making  her  home  with  relatives,  occupying  herself' 
with  sewing  and  other  kinds  of  handiwork. 


Within  a few  weeks  of  Lucy's  departure,  Oliver  Caswell  (1829-1896) 

was  admitted  to  Perkins.  He  was  the  son  of  a ferryman  at  Jamestown, 

Rhode  Island.  He  was  attacked  by  scarlet  fever  when  three  years  and 

four  months  old.  In  six  months  he  lost  all  power  of  articulation. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Perkins,  his  thirst  oh  Vr„r,i  ^ 

5 -l*  onirs-c  oi  knowledge  was  shown 

by  hi#  eager  examination  of  everything  he  could,  feel  or  smell. 29 

He  had  learned  some  signs  and  Dr.  Howe's  fi  ,.,.t 

S Iirst  object  was  to 

breakup  their  use  and  introduce  him  to  the  names  of  1 - 

names  of  various  objects. 

He  learned  more  than  a half  dosen  letters  in  half  » hour  . . „ 

uour . Assisted 


by  Laura,  Dr.  Howe  and  Miss  Swift  used  the  same  methods  they  had  used 
in  teaching  her.  He  was  a passive  student  compared  to  Laura  and 
easily  satisfied.  He  remained  at  Perkins  until  he  was  twenty-seven 
years  old  when  he  was  returned  to  his  home  in  Rhode  Island  where  he 
seems  to  have  lived  contently  until  his  death  in  1896.  Laura  enjoyed 
his  company  and  made  frequent  mention  of  him  in  her  journal. 

The  last  of  Howe's  pupils  was  Almira  E.  Alien  who  was  born  about 
1837.  Almira  came  from  Dixmont,  Maine  and  possessed  a little  sight. 

She  became  deaf  when  she  was  seven  but  she  retained  her  power  of 
speech.  Dr.  Howe  saw  in  her  indications  of  uncommon  intellectual 
capacity  coupled  with  a strong  will  and  violence  of  temper  far  beyond 
her  years. 

Laura  gave  Almira  daily  lessons  and  her  comments  upon  this  ex- 
perience were  often  quaint  and  amusing.  Beyond  the  note  that  Lizzie 

went  to  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  in  Hartford,  Connecticut 

RO 

upon  leaving  Perkins,  no  more  is  known  about  this  child. 

Dr.  Howe  died  in  January  1876.  He  was  survived  by  his  most  famous 
and  successful  pupil,  Laura  Bridgman,  whose  education,  more  than  any 
other  of  his  clients  had  made  his  name  known  in  many  lands  and  that  of 
Perkins  as  well.  There  was  one  particular  reason  why  his  fame  lived 
on  to  produce  momentous  events  after  his  death.  In  January  four 

years  after  Laura  arrived  at  Perkins,  Charles  Dickens,  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  was  brought  to  the  school  by  Charles  Sumner.  Dr.  Howe  was 
not  present.  According  to  Miss  Rogers,  Mr.  Dickens  "did  not  deign  to 
notice  anything  or  anybody  except  Laura"  who  was  there  under  Miss 
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Swift’s  care.^1 

Here  indeed  was  a subject  suited  to  Dicken's  powers  of  deo- 
cription.  In  "American  Notes"  which  he  published  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  tells  of  his  visit.  After  speaking  favorably  o.l  one  School 
as  a whole,  he  proceeds 


"I  sat  down  in  another  room,  before  a girl,  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb ; destitute  of  smell;  and  nearly  so 
of  taste:  before  a fair  young  creature  with  every 
human  faculty,  and  hope,  and  power  of  goodness  and 
affection,  inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame,  and 
but  one  outward  sense  - the  sense  of  touch.  There 
she  \ras,  before  me;  built  tip,  as  it  were,  in  a marble 
cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light,  or  particle  of 
sound;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through  a 
chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  to  some  good  man  for 
help,  that  an  Immortal  soul  might  be  awakened. 

Long  before  I looked  upon  her,  the  help  had  come. 

Her  face  was  radiant  with  intelligence  and  pleasure. 
Her  hair,  braided  by  her  own  hands,  was  bound  about 
a head,  whose  intellectual  capacity  and  development 
were  beautifully  expressed  in  its  graceful  outline, 
and  its  broad  open  brow;  her  dress,  arranged  by  her- 
self, was  a pattern  of  neatness  and  simplicity;  the 
work  she  had  knitted,  lay  beside  her;  her  writing- 
book  was  on  the  desk  she  leaned  upon.  -From  the 
mournful  ruin  of  such  bereavement,  there  had  slowly 
risen  up  this  gentle,  tender,  guileless,  grateful- 
hearted  being." 


After  quoting  extensively  from  Dr.  Here's  reports  on  Laura,  he 

adds,  "The  name  of  her  great  benefactor  and  friend  who  writes  it 

(this  report)  is  Dr.  Howe.  There  are  not  many  persons,  I hops  and 

believe,  who,  after  reading  these  passages,  ean  ever  hear  that  name 
with  indifference . 


Although  Dickens 


"American  Notes" 


a-ce  probably  not  widely  read 


today,  they  were  being  read  forty  years  later. 
In  Tuscumbia,  the  young  Mrs.  Keller  happened  to 


even  in  rural  Alabam 
read  them. 


an 
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accident  which  led  to  developments  which  need  to  be  discussed  in  a 
separate  section. 

Helen  Keller  - I88O-I968 

After  reading  the  Dickens  Notes , the  Keller  family  got  in  touch 
with  Michael  Anagnos,  the  second  Director  of  Perkins,  asking  him  if 
he  could  provide  a teacher  for  their  deaf-blind  daughter,  Helen. 

The  correspondence  is  among  the  treasures  of  the  Perkins  Library. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1886  that  the  cry  for  help  arrived  at 
the  school.  The  only  experience  Michael  Anagnos  had  until  then  with 
deaf-blind  persons  was  with  Laura  Bridgman.  He  undoubtedly  knew  the 
manual  alphabet,  as  did  practically  everyone  else  at  Perkins  so  they 
could  converse  with  Laura.  He  knew  of  no  one  who  had  any  experience 
teaching  the  deaf-blind.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  no  such  per- 
son existed.  This  no  doubt  worried  him  less  than  it  would  worry  us 
today.  Laura  Bridgman  had  been  taught  by  people  who  learned  by  doing 
and  by  the  use  of  their  intelligence  and  imaginations.  Helen  Keller 
would  have  to  manage  the  same  way. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  Anagnos  really  believed  that  Anne  Sullivan, 
who  had  been  graduated  a few  weeks  before,  was  a suitable  person  for 
the  task  or  whether  he  suggested  her  because  he  could  not  think  of 
anyone  else.  Anne  was  available.  Indeed,  she  desperately  needed  a 
job.  Her  eyesight,  which  varied  considerably  throughout  her  life,  was 
troubling  her,  and  she  was  resting  after  graduation  from  Perkins  at 
the  home  of  her  matron,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  on  the  Cape.  She  was  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  and,  of  course,  she  knew  braille. 
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and  it  was  not 
.eat  her  nupil. 


Anagnos  suggested  that  Anne  read  Dr.  Howe's  voluminous  reporo^ 
on  his  teaching  methods  with  Laura,  Oliver  Caswell,  ~a  -*-jUCk,r  ed. 
Laura,  herself,  could  recall  many  of  his  lessons  with  her.  Reading 
these  reports  took  several  months  and  hurt  Anne's  eyes, 
until  March  1887  that  she  was  ready  to  travel  south  to 

Helen,  was  then  then  six  years  of  age,  had  been  tonally  deaf 
and  blind  since  the  age  of  nineteen  months  as  a result  of  'acute 
congestions  of  the  stomach  and  brain.  Anne  found  that  Helen  had. 
been  very  much  spoiled  by  her  family  and  was  subject  to  violent 
tantrums.  Her  parents  were  much  alarmed  over  this.  On  one  occasion, 
Helen  had  overturned  her  baby  sister's  cot  and  it  was  feared  she 
might  do  other  damage.  The  frustrations  of  deafness  and  blindness 
have  almost  invariably  caused  violence  among  children.  Laura  Bridgman, 
in  later  life  related  that  as  a child  she  had  thrown  her  cat  in  the 
fire.  Many  deaf-blind  children  have  been  equally  violent . 

In  spite  of  the  tantrums,  Helen  responded  to  attempts  to  teach 
her  the  names  01  lamiliar  objects  in  the  manual  alphabet.  Although 


at  first  this  was  nothing  more  to  her  than  an 


interesting  game,  the 


sigmiicance  01  what  she  was  learning  dawned  on  her  suddenly  as  it 

seemed  to  have  done  many  years  before  to  Laura  Bridgman.  Anne  Sullivan 

describes  the  incident  in  a letter  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  her  former  house- 
mother at  Perkins. 35 


This  morning,  while  she  was  washing,  she  wan 
mow  the  name  for  'water.  ' When  she  wants  to 
name  for  anything,  she  points  to  it  and  pits 
1 V-a-t-e-r’  and  thought  no  mo-=  lA? 


"e  aoout  it 


until  after  breakfast.  men  it  occurred  to  ■ 

truth  the  help  of  this  new  word  I might  succe^  £*“ 
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straightening  out  the  'mug -rail};'  difficulty.  We 
went  out  to  the  pump-house,  and  I made  Helen  hold 
her  mug  under  the  spout  while  I pumped.  As  the  cold 
water  gushed  forth,  filling  the  mug,  I spelled 
'w-a-t-e-r'  in  Helen's  free  hand.  The  word  coming 
so  close  upon  the  sensation  of  cold  water  rushing  over 
her  hand  seemed  to  startle  her.  She  dropped  the  mug 
and  stood  as  one  transfixed.  A new  light  came  into  her 
face.  She  spelled  'water'  several  times.  Then  she 
dropped  on  the  ground  and  asked  for  its  name  and 
pointed  to  the  pump  and  the  trellis,  and  suddenly 
turning  round  she  asked  for  my  name . I spelled  1 Teacher . ' 

Just  then  the  nurse  brought  Helen's  little  sister  into 
the  pump-house,  and  Helen  spelled  'baby'  and  pointed  to 
the  nurse . All  the  way  back  to  the  house  she  was  highly 
excited,  and  learned  the  name  of  every  object  she 
touched,  so  that  in  a few  hours  she  had  added  thirty 
new  words  to  her  vocabulary." 

Nella  Braddy  in  her  biography  of  Anne  Sullivan  writes,  "It  was 
a tremendous  experience.  Religions  have  been  founded  on  less. "36 
But  if  April  5 j 1887  was  a momentous  day  for  Helen,  it  was  no 
less  so  for  her  teacher,  not  because  Helen  had  at  last  got  a firm 
grip  on  the  key  to  language,  but  because  that  night  Helen  for  the 
first  time  on  her  own  accord,  snuggled  into  bed  with  her  and  kissed 
her.  "I  thought  my  heart  would  burst,  it  was  so  full  of  joy"  Anne 
wrote. 

Thus  began  what  has  become  one  of  the  most  famous  teacher  and 
pupil  relationships  on  record.  From  now  on  there  was  no  looking  back. 
Anne  Sullivan  had  many  ideas  of  her  own,  but  when  she  felt  she  needed 
help,  she  turned  to  whomever  was  available  who  would  be  able  to  advise 
her  most  effectively. 

She  soon  began  to  depart  from  some  of  the  methods  which  Dr.  Howe 
had  used  with  Laura  Bridgman.  Howe  was  sufficiently  advanced  not 
to  teach  Laura  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order  but  to 


use  them  in  the  spelling  of  words.  Anne  \rsnz  much  faron_r.  Sh„ 
talked  to  Helen  just  as  she  would  to  a hearing  child,  -°u  .,cnry_n0 
too  much  whether  the  words  which  she  used  were  unders  tood  or  noo. 

This  is  how  normal  people  learn,  from  the  sound  of  urnamilxar  words 
which  become  familiar  with  repetition  and  varied  context,  they  learn 
to  understand. 

We  should  pause,  however,  and  think  of  the  enormous  physical 
and  mental  effort  that  was  required  to  carry  out  the  practice  of  this 
kind.  Helen  must  have  read  literally  millions  of  words  from  Anne's 
fingers,  and  Anne  transcribed  many  textbooks  into  braille,  some  of 
them  even  in  foreign  languages'  which  she  could  not  understand.  The 

■* 

devotion  of  this  teacher  has  perhaps  never  been  matched  by  anyone 
else.  The  perseverance  of  the  pupil  was  equally  great. 

Nobody  knows  how  far  Helen  Keller  would  have  gone  without  Anne 


Sul  1 i van  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate . Nevertheless,  the  two  of  them 

moved  from  Tuscombia,  Alabama  to  Perkins  where  they  were  in  residence 

from  October  1889  to  September  1893.  During  this  time,  Helen  learned 

that  a deaf-blind  girl  in  Norway,  Ragnhild  Kata  had  been  taught  to 

speak  at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Hamar.  Helen  at  once  desired  to 

do  likewise.  Anne  turned  to  Miss  Sarah  Fuller,  the  Principal  of  the 

Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Boston,  an  educator  nf  vh 

, cu_u.ua  uor  ox  hxgh  repute 

who  Bare  Helen  a few  lessons  in  articulation.  These  were  carried  on 

four  years  later  at  the  Wright-Hunason  School  for  the  t.,,  . „ „ v , 

liany  years  later  (1910)  Helen  had  yocal  lessons  with  rh„  , . 

1 — . taarj.es  A. 

White  with  the  Mew  England  Conservatory  of  Music  in  n„  e . 

J Slc  ln  Boston  in  an  effor 
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to  produce  a speaking  voice  which  would  be  pleasing  and  intelligible 
to  her  hearers.  Helen  was  never  satisfied  with  the  results  and 
frequently  complained  that  her  inability  to  make  people  understand 
her  easily  was  the  greatest  disappointment  in  her  life,  nevertheless, 
her  friends  could  understand  her  and  with  a little  practice  strangers 
could  also. 

A strong  desire  to  go  to  college  took  possession,  of  Helen  and 
she  enrolled  in  Radcliffe  College.  In  preparation  for  college  she 
studied  at  the  Cambridge  School  for  Young  Ladies  in  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  always  with  Anne  Sullivan  at  her  side.  As  the  world 
well  knows,  she  received  her  ^Bachelor's  Degree  from  Radcliffe,  the 
first  deaf-blind  person  ever  to  do  so,  an  accomplishment  that  was  not 
to  be  repeated  for  forty  years. 

Much  has  been  made  of  Helen  Keller’s  dependence  on  Anne  Sullivan 
whom  she  always  called  "teacher."  Certainly  Helen  was  physically 
dependent  on  Anne  Sullivan  and  on  Anne's  successor,  Polly  Thompson, 
in  many  ways.  But  in  independence  of  thought  she  turned  to  no  one. 

It  was  a cardinal  feature  of  Anne  Sullivan's  teaching  that  Helen  should 
think  for  herself  and  reach  her  own  conclusions.  This  most  devoted  of 
teachers  had  no  desire  to  possess  Helen's  mind  and  she  fought  anyone 
•who  tried  to  take  possession  of  it. 

Since  Helen  Keller's  intelligence  was  unquestionably  of  a very  high 
order,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  many  conclusions  from,  her  life  in  terms 
of  educating  the  deaf-blind.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  about  the  extraordinary  influence  she  has  had,  not  only  on  persons 
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working  with  the  handicapped  hut  even  more  so  on  the  handicapped 
themselves.  Her  inspiration  has  been  immeasurable  and  the  fact 
there  are  countless  agencies  for  the  blind  and  ror  the  deaf  through 
out  the  world  which  bear  her  name  , many  of  which  she  helped  to 
establish,  bears  token  to  this. 

The  times  have  past,  however,  when  any  deaf-blind  child  can 
expect  the  complete  devotion  and  attention  which  Helen  received  from 
Anne  Sullivan.  Education  in  the  twentieth  century  has  to  be  put  on 
a wider  basis  with  the  task  shared  by  more  than  one  person. 

State  of  the  Art  at  the  Turn  of  the  Century 
In  1904,  William  Wade  of  Pennsylvania,  a generous  friend  of 
Helen  Keller  and  other  deaf-blind  persons  printed  a monograph^ 
which  contained  the  names  of  deaf-blind  persons  who  had  come  to  his 


attention  and  a number  of  significant  articles  dealing  with  the 
education  of  the  deaf-blind.  It  is  virtually  the  only  source  of 
information  concerning  the  State  of  the  Art  in  America  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

Wade  gives  some  statistics,  which  chile  incomplete  and  inaccurate 
seem  to  be  the  best  available.  He  cites  fifty-four  deaf-blind  persons 
Who  lived  in  America  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Thirty-five  of  them, 
fifteen  males  and  twenty  females,  were  still  living.  Sixteen  were 
still  in  school,  ten  in  six  different  schools  for  the  deaf,  four  in 
two  schools  for  the  blind,  and  two  in  the  Colorado  School  for  D„T~ 
and  the  Blind.  Ihe  Hew  Xorh  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
hear  in  Washington  Heights,  Hew  Xorh,  and  Perhins  School  for  the  BUnd 
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each  numbered  three. 

Mr.  Wade  also  listed  a number  of  men  and  women  who  lost  one  or 
both  senses  after  their  schooling  was  completed.  Most  of  these  were 
deaf  first.  Ane  he  listed  some  who  were  partially  deaf  and  blind  or 
with  one  sense  entirely  lost  and  the  other  very  deficient. 

In  his  monograph,  Mr.  Wade  reproduces  from  the  Annals  of  the 

oQ 

Deaf,  May  1904 ^ a report  by  Mr.  Enoch  Henry  Currier,  Principal  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf.  He  describes 
the  education  of  eight  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys  in  his  school,  the 
first  of  whom,  James  Caton  (born  l86l)  was  admitted  as  a deaf  pupil 
in  1871  and  lost  his  sight  three  years  later.  His  teachers  conferred 
with  those  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a program,  devised  which 
included  the  use  of  the  arithmetic  slate  and  books  printed  in  embossed 
type  and  the  form  of  braille  known  as  New  York  Point.  For  writing  he 
used  a grooved  writing  board.  But  the  principal  instrument  in  his 
instruction  was  the  manual  alphabet. 

Encouraged  by  Caton' s progress  the  school  accepted  a number  of 
other  doubly  handicapped  pupils,  and  in  1883  the  class  had  grown  to 
six  pupils,  all  of  them  deaf,  three  of  whom  had  no  vision  and  three 
had  "vision  impaired." 

In  1904,  when  Mr.  Currier  was  writing,  four  pupils,  one  boy  and 
three  girls  were  still  under  his  instruction,  though  the  boy  left 
school  that  year  hoping  to  make  a living  at  home  as  a woodworker. 

In  actual  numbers,  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Deaf  educated  as  many  deaf-blind  pupils  as  did  Perkins.  The 
popular  saying  that  "trciditionally  the  deaf-blind  have  gone  to  schools 
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for  the  blind"  is  not  true  for  nineteenth  century  America.  It  has 
probably  arisen  from  the  fact  that  of  deaf-blind  persons,  only  the 
names  of  Laura  Bridgman  and  Helen  Keller  were  known  beyond  their 
immediate  circle,  both  of  whom  were  associated  with  Peridiio . 

Among  Currier’s  pupils  were  Stanley  Robinson,  bom  in  Canada  in 
1865.  He  became  deaf  at  the  age  of  seven  and  gradually  lost  his  sight. 
He  is  described  by  Hade  as  being  "of  considerable  mental  ability^  has 
written  for  the  public,  and  written  well." 

Another  Currier  student  was  Katie  McGirr  (born  l88o)  who  lost 
her  sight  and  hearing  as  the  result  of  exposure  to  a blizzard  at  the 
age  of  eight.  She  learned  to % read  six  different  types  for  the  blind, 
which  was  said  to  be  one  more  than  any  other  person  living.  She  seems 
to  have  been  well  educated  and  was  capable  of  writing  a lucid  account 
ox  her  childhood.  She  was  still  in  school  when  Mr.  Wade  issued  his 
monograph . 


Mr.  Wade's  mpnograph  also  includes  detailed  accounts 


xjx  ms  scnoox- 


ing  ox  several  deaf-blind  pupils  in  other  schools  by  their  teachers 
or  persons  familiar  with  their  accomplishments,  lass  Dora  Donald, 
reports  on  her  pupil  Linnie  Haguewood  (horn  1879)  at  the  Iowa  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Vinton, Iowa,  and  the  South  Dakota  School  for  the  Blind. 
Linnie  lost  sight  and  hearing  from  meningitis  at  eighteen  months. 

Miss  Ada  Lyon  tells  of  her  young  pupil  Leslie  Oren  (horn  *893)  at  the 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf.  Leslie  lost  eight 
and  hearing  from  spinal  meningitis  under  two  and.  one-half  years^f  e„e 
Anna  Oardner  Fish  tells  of  Elisabeth  Eohin,  Edith  Ihomas  and  Toney 
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Stringer  at  Perkins. 

All  of  these  pupils  received  the  best  of  care  and  reads  satis- 
factory progress  in  school,  but  for  the  most  part  their  adult  lives 
are  hidden  in  the  obscurity  of  their  families,  and  occasionally  of 
institutions . 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  inevitable  question  was  being 
raised  whether  the  deaf-blind  should  be  educated  in  schools  for  the 
deaf  or  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wade,  who  was  a man  of  strong  conviction,  makes  the  case 
for  schools  for  the  deaf,  but  acknowledges  the  successes  achieved  at 
schools  for  the  blind. 39 

"I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  the  schools  for 
the  deaf,  and  their  instructors,  are  better  prepared 
for  teaching  the  blind-deaf  than  are  the  schools  for 
the  blind.  The  very  first  need  of  the  untaught  blind- 
deaf  is  power  of  communication  with  others  - call  it 
language,  if  you  wish.  Instilling  this  is  the  first 
instinct  of  the  teacher  of  the  deaf,  and  is  the  daily 
work  of  such  a teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  blind  does 
not  need  this.  The  pupils  come  to  her  fully  possessed 
of  this  ability,  and  this  broad  distinction  should  turn 
the  scale.  Of  course,  very  many  pupils  have  been  taught 
in  our  blind  schools,  and  taught  thoroughly  well,  but  I 
still  think  that  my  rule  holds  good  as  a general  propo- 
sition. Certainly  there  are  instructors  of  the  blind 
who  have  never  had  any  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf- 
blind  who  would  make  as  great  a success  in  that  work  as 
anybody.  Such  men  as  Allen,  Hall,  Fraser,  Fuller  and 
others  would  make  a thorough  success  of  the  work,  and 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  has  crowned  itself 
with  glory  as  the  pioneer  of  the  world  in  it.  But  the 
exceptional  character  of  certain  individuals  or  certain 
schools  does  not  establish  a rule;  and  furthermore,  there 
is  a hidden  sympathy  between  the  deaf,  and  between  them 
and  the  blind-deaf,  that  is  of  great  value  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  latter.  Repeated  observation  of  the  blind-deaf 
originally  taught  in  blind  schools,  or  under  the  auspices 
of  such  schools,  who  have  afterward  been  brought  into 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  educated  deaf,  has  proved 
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this  contention  beyond,  question. 

thnt  the  American  Association  of 
It  should,  be  noted,  however,  that 

. ^ +v,ot  blind  pupils 

instruction  of  the  Blind  in  l89l  recommended  - - 

should  be  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind. 

, j__  ce  non o0'"r’a'oh,  did  not  Lihinx. 

Mr.  Wade,  -with  other  contrioutors  to  nxs  - a-  - 

prior  experience  was  necessary  to  teach  the  deai-bland,  h“  de 

t/.  -i  ~i  4->i  o 4*  eh  o p n n A^IHS  Su  3.  XlV&Q. 
plored  a suggestion  made  by  Helen  heller 

establish  a training  school  for  teachers  oi  de  - o 

this  exception  he  strongly  defended  Helen  Keller  ana  Anne  oullivan 

against  all  criticism. 

The  one  point  that  Mr.  Wade's  monograph  males  clear  is  than  as 
the  twentieth  century  got  under  way,  educators  of  n;  b a . d 

vere  accepting  deaf-blind  children,  some  of  them  very  violenx  ana 


unpromising,  and  assigning  special  teachers  to  educate  xnen. 

Numbers  were  still  too  small  in  any  school  or  at  any  one  home'to  V^v" 
organize  a special  department,  hut  both  the  hew  York  xnsxxfutxon  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  had' 
special  classes  on  occasion. 

What  he  does  not,  and  cannot  report,  is  the  number  of  deaf-blind 
children  who,  through  the  ignorance  of  their  parents  never  applied 
for  admission  to  school,  or,  having  applied,  were  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able for  education. 

The  Education  of  Ha?Len  Schultz 

There  is  little  to  report  about  the  education  of  the  deaf -blind 
in  America  in  the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
There  seems  to  be  scant  information  about  pupils  receiving  instruc- 
tion during  that  time.  Six  came  to  Perkins,  namely  Marion  Rostron 
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in  1901;  Kellie  V/initzky  in  1905;  Louis  Yott  in  1908;  Chester  IT.  Roberts 
in  1911 ; Ernest  Smith  in  1919  an<i  Clarence  Goddard  in  1926.  Marion 
went  on  to  cane  chairs  in  a workshop  for  blind  women;  Kellie  was  a 
victim  of  ma.j or  chorea  which  hampered  her  movements  and  stability. 

Louis  suffered  from  a skin  disease  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Chester  entered  the  broom  shop  run  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in 
Cambridge  where  he  remained  many  years . Ernest  Smith  was  partially 
blind  and  returned  to  the  North  Carolina  School  for  the  Deaf. 

For  sixteen  years,  1909-1925,  Kathryne  Mary  Frick  (born  1899) 
of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  who  lost  sight  and  hearing  when  five 
years  old,  was  taught  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
in  Philadelphia.  She  was  almost  ten  on  entering  school.  It  had 
required  action  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Legislature  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  a special  teacher  for  her. 

Her  first  teacher.  Miss  Julia  A.  Foley,  who  was  deaf,  had  had 
experience  in  teaching  the  deaf-blind.  In  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
April,  May  and  June  1930,  Kathryne  describes  in  great  detail  how  she 
was  taught  to  abandon  signs  for  Roman  characters  and  script  spelled 
in  her  hand.  Later,  she  was  taught  braille  - apparently  the  manual 
alphabet  was  not  used. 

It  seems  that  Kathryne  had  some  memory  of  spoken  words  and  she 
was  encouraged  to  speak  and  to  read  lips  with  her  fingers.  Five 
years  after  entering  school.  Miss  Mabel  P.  Whitman  became  her  teacher, 
concentrating  on  speech. 

The  Atlantic  articles  indicate  that  Kathryne  gained  a fine  mastery 
of  the  English  language.  After  sixteen  years  at  Philadelphia,  she 
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returned,  to  her  home,  happily  helping  her  mother  with  the  household 
duties,  and  dressing  dolls,  which  she  sold  for  pin  money. 

Probably  this  is  a typical  sample  of  the  deaf-blind  in  early 
twentieth  century  America. 

Helen  Schultz  was  a pupil  of  an  entirely  different  caliber,  per- 
haps the  first  woman  to  lose  sight  and  hearing  as  a child  who  succeeded 
to  any  degree  in  living  the  normal  life  of  a housewife.  Helen  was 
born  in  October  l^Ok-  in  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Of  all  the  people 
mentioned  so  far,  she  is  the  only  one  still  living  at  this  time  (1975). 
When  seven  she  lost  her  sight  and  hearing  through  iritis  and  spinal 
meningitis.^® 

The  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  had  a policy  of  educating 
as  many  of  its  blind  children  as  possible  in  special  classes  in  the 
public  schools  and  Helen  was  enrolled  in  one  in  1913  in  her  home  city. 
The  osacher  oj.  the  class,  hrs.  Clara  Croft  Stillwell,  being  willing 
to  admit  her  as  a regular  pupil.  An  older  child  in  the  neighborhood 
acted  as  her  guide  to  and  from  school.^®" 


A special  effort  was  made  to  keep  her  articulation  as  clear  as 
possible,  a proolem  which  was  made  more  difficult  by  the  germanic 
gutteral  voice  she  had  inherited  from  her  parents  as  a child.  This 
effort,  however,  was  so  successful  that  to  this  day  she  speaks 
clearly  and  is  able  to  deliver  public  lectures  on  the  deaf-blind. 


She  was  taught  to  read  script  writing  and  printed  letters  inscribed 
in  the  palm  of  her  hand,  to  read  the  manual  one-hand  alphabet  and  to 
read  and  wit.  braille.  She  became  very  expert  in  aU  of  these.  ^ 
mother  assisted  in  this  part  of  her  training. 


Following  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1916,  she  stent  9.  few  months 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind.  Returning  to  lev  Jersey,  she 
was  accepted  into  the  Montclair  Hone  of  Lydia  Y.  Hayes,  a blind 
graduate  of  Perkins  who  was  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the  Lew  Jersey 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Helen  was  then  admitted  to  a special  class  for  girls  in  the 
public  schools  of  Montclair  and  later  into  a class  for  the  blind  in 
the  public  schools  of  Newark,  New  Jersey  where  she  completed  the 
eighth  grade  and  devoted  much  time  to  handwork  and  sewing. 

The  home  life  Helen  enjoyed  with  Miss  Hayes  had  many  advantages. 
She  shared  in  household  tasks  and  made  many  articles  of  clothing, 
both  for  herself  and  others.  Her  social  life  was  varied  and  included 
membership  in  church  groups . 

Miss  Hayes  acknowledged  that  to  some  degree  Helen1  s success  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  "her  mother  and  teachers  have  all  been  unusual" 
and  she  modestly  refers  to  her  own  role  by  saying  "the  general  super- 
vision of  her  education  has  been  given  by  one  who  has  a personal 
knowledge  and  frienship  of  nearly  a score  of  deaf-blind  persons . 

Miss  Hayes  adds  "It  is  felt  that  in  the  case  of  a dull  deaf-blind 
child  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  services  of  a special  teacher 
to  give  the  constant  daily  drills . " 

From  September  1926  to  June  1929,  Helen  was  a happy  pupil  at 
Perkins,  joining  actively  in  all  of  the  school  activities  and  working 
to  perfect  her  speech.  From. Perkins,  she  returned  to  Montclair  where 
in  due  course  she  met  and  married  Miss  Hayes’  nephew,  George. 


*It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  made  up  the  "nearly  a score. 


i -‘-vio-f-  h=>  has  retired  to  cioy 

Together  they  farmed  in  Minnesota  and  n 

, . „ j.._  f.c.yp  f'oy'  house  and 

employment  in  Minneapolis,  Helen  continues  so  ca  - 

i-T  - Vior>  rooking  iirso- 
husband  very  effectively.  Her  home  is  spoa.se, 

rate.  As  already  mentioned,  she  devotes  some  time  to  public 
lecturing. 

Helen  was  the  first  deaf-bldnd  woman  in  America  to  accomplish 
this  degree  of  normality.  Although  a number  of  deaf-blind  women  now 
live  very  independent  lives,  none  known  to  us  so  far  has  xollowed 


her  example  in  quite  the  same  way  She  has  set  a standard  for  others 
to  follow  and,  undoubtedly,  in  time  others  wild. 

The  1930's  at  Perkins  . 

A new  chapter  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-blind  opened  when 


Miss  Inis  B.  Hall  arrived  at  Perkins  in  1931,  accompanied  by  a deaf 
pupil.  Tad  Chapman. Miss  Hall  was  a trained  teacher  of  the  deaf 


who  had  learned  from  Miss  Sophia  Alcorn  in  Detroit  the  vibration 
method  of  teaching  speech  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Tadoma 
method.  The  name  is  a combination  of  the  names  of  the  first  two 
pupils  taught  speech  in  this  way.  Tad  and  Ona.  The  technique  involves 
the  placing  of  the  pupil’s  hands  on  the  teacher’s  face  and  throat  to 
feel  the  vibrations  of  her  speech,  after  which  the  pupil  imitates  the 
same  motions  to  produce  speech  in  return. 


Miss  Hall  was  extremely  successful  in  her  use  of  ' 
In  the  1930's  she  taught  a number  of  totally  deaf  bovs 
speak  with  remarkable  distinctness,  and  she  continued 
the  1940’ s as  Head  of  the  newly  created  Department  for 


this  technique. 

and  girls  to 
this  work  in 
the  Deaf-Blind 
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in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley. 

Under  Miss  Hall's  leadership,  Perkins  established  the  first 
special  department  for  the  deaf-blind  large  enough  to  justify  the 
name . ^ Starting  with  Tad,  who  was  joined  in  1932  by  Leonard  Dowdy , 
the  department  in  1940  contained  eighteen  pupils,  some  of  whom  came 
from  a number  of  States  outside  New  England,  including  Minnesota, 
Colorado,  Texas,  Missouri  and  New  Jersey. 

Not  all  of  these  pupils  were  totally  deaf,  some  were  hard  of 
hearing.  All  of  them  received  instruction  in  speech,  and  a device 
called  the  Phipps  Unit  which  brought  sounds  to  these  pupils  through 
bone  conduction  was  widely  used.  The  department  by  this  time  in- 
cluded thirteen  full-time  teachers,  but  much  assistance  was  also 
provided  by  other  members  of  the  school  faculty  and  still  more  by 
the  housemothers  in  the  cottages  in  which  the  pupils  lived. 

By  1937,  at  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  at 
Perkins  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  the  fourth  Director 
of  the  School,  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  establish  a national  center 
for  deaf-blind  children  on  the  school  campus  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
The  appeal,  under  the  now  familiar  name  "Children  of  the  Silent  Night," 
was  not  widely  circulated  and  was  not  a success.  It  brought  in  approx- 
imately $100,000,  half  of  it  from  a single  donor,  a sum  totally 
insufficient  for  its  intended  purpose . 

The  plans  on  which  the  appeal  were  based  provided  space  for  per- 
haps fifty  deaf-blind  children.  Although  statistics  are  scare  and 
unreliable,  this  was  probably  far  fewer  than  the  actual  number  of 
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deaf-blind,  children  in  the  United  States  ■who  needed  special  education. 
Kiss  Rebecca  Mack,  who  was  extremely  interested  in  the  problems  of 
the  deaf-blind,  reported  a census  of  379  such  persons  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  but  these  no  doubt  included  adults  as  well  as  chil- 
dren. Father  Stadelman,  Director  of  the  Xavier  Free  Publication 
Society  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  estimated  there  might  be  as  many 
as  2,000.^ 

The  idea  of  appealing  for  funds  for  a national  center  at  Perkins 
had  to  be  abandoned  when  Dr.  Merle  Frairrpton  announced  plans  for  a 
center  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  in 
New  York  City.  A few  years  later.  In  194-3,  a third  department  was 
opened  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  in  Berkeley. 


Although  Perkins  had  the  largest  and  best  known  department  for 


the  deaf-blind,  a number  of  other  schools  were  providing  Instruction 
to  individuals  or  small  groups . Early  in  the  1930's,  Dr.  Farrell 
introduced  a cooperative  plan  for  increasing  the  efficiency  of  , - 


instruction  both  for  these  pupils  and  those  at  Watertown.  Teachers 
from  other  schools  were  invited  to  come  to  Perkins  for  visits  of 
three  months,  during  which  time  their  places  In  their  own  schools  were 
filled  by  a member  of  the  Perkins  faculty. 


It  was  for  Perkins  a most  fruitful  decade.  The  success  of  Miss 
Han  and  others  uho  learned  from  her,  in  bringing  speech  to  deaf-blind 
children  was  remarkable.  A number  of  outstanding  men  and  uonen  are 
alive  today  chose  lives  have  been  enriched  as  a result.  They  include 
lad  Chapman,  Leonard  Dovrdy,  Carmela  otera,  Juanita  Morgan  and  Robert 


Smithdas . 
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It  should,  perhaps  be  noted  that  a change  in  the  organization 
took  place  in  the  department  in  the  middle  of  the  decade.  Uo  to  that 
time,  a special  teacher  had  been  assigned  to  each  pupil.  This  vas 
modified  so  that  each  teacher  was  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
instruction  of  two  pupils  and  an  attendant  was  held  responsible 
for  the  lives  of  two  children  outside  the  classroom.  This  allowed 
the  teachers  to  concentrate  on  educational  natters  and  gave  then,  the 
opportunity  to  compare  the  progress  of  the  two  pupils  in  their  care. 

Slow  Growth  of  the  1940 1 s 

The  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children  at  Perkins  during  the  decade 
of  Miss  Hall's  leadership  came  chiefly  from  two  sources . Sane  were 
trained  and  experienced  teachers  of  the  deaf.  The  remainder  were 
mostly  graduates  of  the  Harvard- Perkins  teacher  training  course,  some 
of  whom  were  partially  blind.  The . war  years  led  to  a serious  shortage 
of  teachers  in  the  nation's  schools  for  the  deaf,  a shortage  which 
persisted  for  a long  time  after  peace  came.  For  over  fifteen  years, 
the  department  ceased  to  grow. 

As  early  as  1941,  Dr.  Farrell  reported  that  several  admissions 
had  to  be  deferred  "because  of  the  inability  to  secure,  at  the 
present  time,  well  qualified  teachers  for  the  doubly  handicapped.  •< 
However,  at  that  time  there  were  still  twelve  children  enrolled,  four 
of  whom  had  some  hearing,  and  thirteen  teachers  were  listed  on  the 
department  faculty.  When  Dr.  Farrell  came  to  write  his  last  report 
before  retirement  in  1991,  the  numbers  war  reduced  co  nine,  two  of 
whom  came  from  overseas  with  their  own  attendants.  The  department" 
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faculty  numbered  eight. 


Looking  back  over  the  preceding  tvro  decade^,  he  nu^ed  uh_o  a 
total  of  forty-seven  pupils  had  been  admitted  oO  one  d=par  orr._n.o,  oi 
whom  seventeen  were  totally  deaf  and  blind,  iOu_r  wexe  blind  &^-d  h d 
of  hearing,  nineteen  were  deaf  and  partially  seeing  and  seven  had 


varying  degrees  of  sight  and  hearing.  "Of  the  seventeen  cnildren 
who  were  totally  without  sight,  two  were  graduated  iron.  Perkins  and 
one  from  college  (Robert  C.  Smithdas);  one  was  transferred  to  another 
school,  and  three  are  still  at  Perkins.  With  the  exception  of  six 
with  whom  little  progress  was  made,  all  were  carried  up  to  the  limit 
of  their  academic  ability,  with  special  stress  on  vocational  skills . 
Of  this  group,  eleven  had  lost  their  sight  and  hearing  from,  spinal 
meningitis , most  of  them  at  about  two  years  of  age . " He  continued, 
"Of  the  four  blind  and  hard  of  hearing,  three  received  high  school 
diplomas  from  Perkins,  and  one  is  still  in  the  school."  That  deaf- 
ness was  a more  serious  educational  barrier  than  blindness  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  "of  the  nineteen  deaf  and  partially  seeing  children 
none  carried  onto  graduation  and  only  four  made  limited  progress  " 

He  added,  "There  may  be  significance  in  the  fact  that  nine  of  the 

total  are  rubella  cases  and  of  them  only  one  has  made  any  reasonable 
progress. " 


VJhile  the  Perkins  enrollment  was  at  a standstill,  the  total  num] 
of  deaf-blind  children  being  educated  in  the  country-  must  have  in- 
creased. The  number  of  special  departments  for  tbei  v 

increased  from  three  to  seven,  the  new  ones  beta-  in  th» 

=>  J-a  uae  xiicnigan 

School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  the 


School  for  the  Blind,  the  Alabama 


Washington  Slate  School  for  the  Blind  and  the  Io:.a  School  for  the 
Deaf.  However,  none  of  these  departments  handled  mere  than  a small 
number.  As  far  as  is  known,  no  deaf-blir.d  child  was  offered  an 
education  in  the  regular  schools  during  this  time. 

Beginnings  of  national  Organizations 

1953  was  an  important  year  in  the  history  of  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  had  for 
several  years  attempted  to  compile  data  on  those  of  school  age.  The 
results  prorrpted  them  to  invite  the  Presidents  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  for  the  Blind  (now  the  Association,  for 
the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped)  and  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Conference  of  Executives  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf  to  confer  jointly  with  the  Foundation,  on  the 
■ways  of  expanding  the  educational  program  for  deaf-blind  children. ^9 

The  immediate  outcome  of  this  was  the  convening  of  a Conference 
on  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind  in  April  1953  £t  Perkins  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
School,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  of  schools  and  organi- 
zations for  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  act  of  the  conference  was  the  establish- 
ment of  a National  Study  Committee  on  the  Education  of  Deaf-Blind 
Children,  consisting  of  appointed  representatives  of  the  AAI3  and 
CEASP  with  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  as  Chairman. 

During  the  next  few  years  this  Committee  met  a number  of  times. 
Meetings  were  usually  attended  only  by  Heads  of  schools  with  deaf-blind 
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departments,  who  had  a direct  concern  with  the  day  hy  day  proolem^ 
of  educating  doubly  handicapped  children.  In  the^e  rr^-r^s,  a 
leading  role  was  always  played  by  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore  oi  ohe 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  who  represented  Mr.  Barnett  on  the 

Committee . 

Through  these  meetings  we  became  aware  of  the  xaco  nao  ohere 


were  several  hundred  deaf-blind  children  In  uhe  United  Snoe^  v«ho 
seemed  to  be  eligible  for  education.  However,  at  no  tine  prior  to 
the  middle  1560’  s were  there  ever  more  than  one-hundred  of  these 
children  in  a special  program  designed  for  their  needs.  As  the  members 
grew,  Perkins  was  generally  found  to  have  about  one-third  of  the 
tot  ad  enrolled. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  action  this  committee  took:  was  the 
adoption  of  a definition  of  a deaf-blind  child  which  avoided  references 
to  specific  degrees  of  deafness  or  blindness.  Experience  had  already 
shown  that  a blind  child  with  a moderate  hearing  loss,  or  a deaf  child 
with  weak  vision,  or  even  a child  who  was  partially  hearing  and 
partially  seeing,  had  problems  which  required  special  attention. 

Cases  were  known  where  schools  for  the  blind  had  rejected  children 
who  were  hard  of  hearing,  and  where  schools  for  the  deaf  were  refusing 
to  accept  pupils  with  poor  vision.  It  seemed  necessary  to  identify 


all  these  children  under  a single  definition,  which  hopefully  would 

indicate  tne  needs  for  special  programs.  According-  » tio~i 

" O ii  } I'd- Oil 


it-a cions  i it  "vro~cci_ 


£Lcis  since 


was  adopted  which,  with  slight  modi: 
been  widely  accepted  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  and  which  is 


currently  used  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  V'c-lfare  in 


its  guidelines  for  imp lemen ting  Federal  legislation  supporting  the 
education  of  d.eaf -blind  children  under  Title  VT-C.  The  definition 
states  that  a child  shall  be  considered  deaf-blind  who  has  a combin- 
ation of  auditors'-  and  visual  defects  which  make  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in  regular  programs  for  the  deaf  or  for 
the  blind. 


In  due  course,  this  committee  has  become  one  of  the  teachers  of 
deaf-blind  children,  as  well  as  research  workers  and  administrators, 
and  currently  bears  the  name  of  the  North  American.  Committee  on. 
Services  for  Deaf-Blind  Children  and  Youth.  For  convenience,  it  meets 
annually  in  Louisville  at  the  time  when  the  American  Printing  House 
holds  its  annual  meetings,  and  hold  sessions  concurrently  with  such 
organizations  as  Conference  for  Exceptional  Children,  the  Association 
for  the  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  and  the  Conference  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf. 

Teacher  Training  and  Research 

The  1953  conference  was  held  at  a critical  time  for  the  deaf 
program  at  Perkins.  The  continuing  difficulty  in  obtaining  qualified 
teachers  had  led  to  a decline  in  the  number  of  pupils.  Several  chil- 
dren, in  fact,  had  to  be  released.  Fortunately,  all  of  these  had 
some  vision  and  were  admitted  to  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  home 
states.  In  September  of  that  year,  only  five  remaired  with  three 
teachers . 

The  conference  had  made  clear  the  need  for  expansion  of  services 
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leather  than  diminution.  The  Director  of  Peril. ns  vas 


authorised  by  the 


Trustees  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a program  for 


-r  vp  i«v 


of  the  deaf-blind  in  association  with  a local  university.  To  head 
this  program,  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Burns,  a speech  and  hearing  therapist  from 
the  Indiana  School  for  the  Deaf  with  some  experience  in  teacher  train- 
ing was  added  to  the  staff.  In  September  195 6,  the  first  graduate 
level  program  for  educating  teachers  of  the  deaf-blind  began  under 

the  joint  sponsorship  of  Boston  University  and  Perkins  School  for  the 
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Blind  with  nine  men  and  women  enrolled. 


The  only  college  program  for  teachers  of  deaf-blind  children 
prior  to  this  were  some  short  summer  programs  at ' Michigan.  State  Teachers 
College  in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan  (1949-50)  led  by  Mrs.  Mauri ne  Gittzus, 
then  Head  of  the  Perkins  Deaf-Blind  Department . 5- 

The  effects  of  this  new  program  were  immediate . Six  of  the 
trainees  from  the  first  class  joined  the  department  the  following  year. 


Pupil  enrollment  increased  rapidly  from  six  in  1955  to  twenty- two  In 
1957,  and  thirty- two  in  i960.  There  It  levelled  off  and  the  number 
remained  about  thirty  for  the  next  few  years. 

The  increase  in  staff  made  it  possible  for  personnel  to  be  assic_ned 


to  research  and  a beginning  was  made  to  develop  more  satisfactory 
evaluation  techniques.  In  this 'they  were  given  invaluable  assistance 
by  Dr.  Helmer  R.  Myklebust  of  Northwestern  School  of  Speech  who  paid 
a series  o.l  visics  to  tne  school.  In  due  course,  ar-  o^  tQam 

including  the  Head  of  the  Perkins  Department  of  Psychology  and 
Guidance,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Department  for  Deaf-Blind  Children. 
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felt  that  they  had  acquired  sufficient  expertise  to  work  with  chil- 
dren in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  ventured  overseas  to  Europe 
to  evaluate  children  in  Great  Britain,  Finland,  and  Switzerland. 

The  research  workers  were  also  active  in  the  preparation  of 
pamphlets  which  included  "Educational  Beginnings  with  Deaf-Blind 
Children",  "Speech  Beginnings  for  the  Deaf-Blind  Child",  "Auditory 
Training  in  Perkins  Deaf-blind  Department"  by  Nan  Robbins,  and 
"The  Deaf-Blind  Rubella  Child"  by  Gertrude  Stenquist  and  Nan  Robbins. 
All  of  these  were  published  by  Perkins. 

In  November  1956,  Helen  Keller  dedicated  one  of  the  school 
buildings  in  honor  of  her  teacher  and  herself  with  the  three-fold 
purpose  of  "educating  deaf-blind  girls  and  boys,  training  teachers 
of  deaf-blind  children,  performing  research  in  the  education  of  deaf- 
blind  youth. "^3 

The  Perkins  Department  aimed  to  carry  out  these  three  functions 
to  the  best  of  its  ability. 

Facing  a Rubella  Nave 

The  "Lantern",  house  organ  of  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  con- 
tained an  editorial  in  its  issue  of  June  1965  entitled  "Do  We  Face  a 
Rubella  Wave?"  which,  based  on  newspaper  and  magazine  reports,  raised 
the  possibility  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  deaf-blind  children 
needing  education  in  the  United  States  in  the  immediate  future  and 
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expressing  concern  of  our  unreadiness  to  meet  the  challenge. 

"At  Perkins  we  face  an  uncertain  future  with  concern. 

The  spectacular  growth  of  our  Deaf-Blind  Department 
between  1955  and  i960  - during  which  the  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  grow  from  six  to  thirty- two  - has 
slowed  down.  Nor  has  this  growth  been  paralleled 
elsewhere.  The  main  reason  is  the  shortage  of 


trained  ins  tructors  . Tire  program,  for  training 
teachers  of  deaf-blind  children,  organized  jointly 
by  Boston  University  and  Perkins  is  still  the  orly 
one  in  existence. 

Another  reason,  of  course,  is  public  apathy.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  ax-rareness  of  this  problem  is  grow- 
ing, but  it  seems  unlikely  that  such  awareness  will 
result  in  the  training  of  sufficient  staff  by  the 
time  they  are  needed. " 

Perkins  had  good  cause  to  be  concerned.  Most  of  the  other  schools 
who  had  departments  for  the  deaf-blind  were  turning  to  us  for  trained 
teachers.  New  programs  were  not  being  established,  in  fact  they  had 
diminished  by  one  when  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Deaf  first  of  all 
discharged  its  out-of-state  deaf-blind  children,  and  then  closed 
down  its  department  all  together..  Teacher- training  schools  were  show- 
ing no  interest  in  the  problem. 

All  that  could  be  done  was  for  Perkins  to  prepare  Its  own  campus 
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for  an  influx  of  deaf-blind  pupils.  This  it  did  by  immediately 
starting  construction  on  two  new  buildings,  the  first  structures  for 
student  use  added  to  the  campus  since  the  school  moved  from  Boston 
to  Watertown  a half  a century  before. 

Foreseeing  a need  for  evaluation  of  pupils  from  out  of  state, 
one  of  these  buildings  included  quarters  for  parents  to  live  in  while 
their  children  underwent  evaluation.  This  building,  called  the  North- 
east Building,  was  ready  for  such  use  when  requests  for  the  educational 
evaluation  of  victims  of  the  1964-65  rubella  epidemic  poured  in  at 
the  beginning  of  1970.  It  also  included  apartments  for  an  increased 
number  of  teahher  trainees . 


The  North  Building,  which  opened  later  that  year,  contains 
classrooms,  lecture  rooms  and  an  auditorium.  By  this  time  the 
enrollment  of  deaf-blind  children  had  risen  to  fifty-seven.  Vfithin 
another  year  or  so,  it  would  exceed  eighty. 

Perkins  also  reorganized  its  assignment  of  teachers  to  pupils. 

The  plan  whereby  each  teacher  had  two  pupils  to  herself,  usually  in 
a fairly  small  room,  had  been  practiced  for  thirty  years.  This  was 
now  supplanted  by  grouping  six  pupils  together  with  two  trained 
teachers  and  two  untrained  teachers'  aides.  This  increased  the 
availability  of  skilled  teachers  by  fifty  per-cent  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  expected  influx  of  pupils.  The  North  Building  contains 
large  classrooms  to  facilitate  this  plan. 

In  the  "Lantern"  Editorial  quoted  above,  mention  is  made  of 
public  apathy.  The  difficulty  administrators  have  faced  in  providing 
adequate  services  for  the  deaf-blind  has  been  compounded  by  their 
merciful  fewness.  There  were  never  enough  of  then  in  one  area  to 
rouse  people  to  action.  Time  and  again  the  argument  would  be  used, 
both  among  educators  and  rehabilitation  workers,  that  their  deaf-blind 
clients  were  so  few  that  it  was  impractical  to  train  personnel  to 
serve  them.  There  was  also  a belief  that  was  hard  to  overcome  that 
only  a rare  type  of  person  with  highly  specialized  skills  could  engage 
in  this  type  of  work. 

The  Timeliness  of  the  Anne  Sullivan  Centrum iai 

Early  in  19o5s  the  two  American  agencies  most  concerned  with  the 
deaf-blind  decided  to  hold  joint  celebrations  on  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Anne  Sullivan  which  fell  on  April  l'r,  1^66  - 
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These  were  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  rroorlj.i, 
and  Perkins.  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  had  pioneered  since 
the  1920's  in  the  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind  adults,  its  Director, 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  a Perkins  graduate  who  had  become  interested  in  the 
deaf-blind  while  still  in  school,  was  at  that  time  negotiating  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration  for  a coiunco  to  es^ablisn 
a national  center  for  deaf-blind  adults.  Hone  of  the  people  involved 
in  this  plan  had  yet  heard  of  the  threatened  rubella  wave. 

The  celebrations,  when  they  took  place,  were  significant  in 
several  ways.  The  culmination  of  a week's  activities  was  a memorial 
service  to  Anne  Sullivan  in  Washington's  Rational  Cathedral  at  which 
Anne  Sullivan  medals  were  awarded  to  eight  outstanding  deaf-blind. 
Americans,  four  men  and  four  women.  The  caliber  of  these  people  and 
their  successful  adjustment  to  life  was  a revelation.  Seven  of  them 
were  financially  independent,  the  eighth  mainly  so.  Among  them  was 
Helen  Schultz  Hayes  whose  story  has  already  been  told. 

Two  of  the  men  held  administrative  posts  in  agencies  for  the  blind, 
two  of  them  held  factory  jobs,  one  of  which  demanded  a high  degree  of 
dexterity,  one  was  an  entertainer,  another  a home  teacher  of  the  newly 
blinded.  All  were  dignified  with  pleasing  and  outgoing  personalities. 
All  save  one,  who  lost  his  hearing  while  in  college,  had  been  educated 
as  totally  deaf  and  blind.  They  had  come  a long  way  since  Laura 
Bridgman  found  life  away  from  Perkins  too  difficult  to  bear.  An  of 
them  had  excellent  speech. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  the  most  important  event  happened 
during  a banquet  given  on  the  one  hundredth  birthday  itself  by  the 
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Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  the  Hotel  Commodore  in  New  York 
City.  Among  the  guests  was  Mary  Switzer,  then  Head  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Administration  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  who  came  representing  President  Johnson. 

One  of  the  speakers  gave  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Leonard 
Dowdy  had  been  taught  at  Perkins  some  thirty  years  before. 55  Leonard 
was  present,  a compelling  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  for  a 
deaf-blind  child.  Mary  Switzer  was  moved  by  this  account,  and  with 
Mary  Switzer,  being  moved  meant  taking  action. 

In  November  196656  we  learned  what  form  her  action  had  taken. 

With  the  encouragement  of  the  .Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Gardner  and  Commissioner  of  Education  Ellis,  she  had  initiated  discussions 
within  the  department  which  eventually  led  to  Amendments  attached  to 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1967  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a limited  number  of  centers  for  deaf-blind  children. 

This  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Senate  in  November  and  by  the  House 
on  December  18,  1967  immediately  before  adjournment. 

It  was  particularly  appropriate  that  the  story  which  brought  this 
about  was  of  Leonard  Dowdy,  for  no  deaf-blind  person  has  shown  more 
eagerness  to  "do  something  for  the  deaf-blind."  Just  by  being  himself 
he  accomplished  more  than  anyone  else. 

Surely  it  was  a fortunate  accident  that  Anne  Sullivan  was  born 
just  twenty  years  before  Helen  Keller  needed  her.  it  was  an  extra- 
ordinary coincidence  that  she  was  horn  just  a hundred  years  before  a 
desperate  need  arose  for  action  on  behalf  of  deaf-blind  infants,  and' 
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celebrations  in  her  honor  would  bring  this  to  public  notice . 

Dr.  Howe  once  wrote  "There  floats  not  upon  the  stream  of  life 
any  wreck  of  humanity  so  utterly  shattered  and  crippled  that  its 
signals  of  distress  should  not  challenge  attention  and  command 
assistance."  Such  words  are  easily  said,  but  without  adequate 
organization  and  the  support  of  the  community  with  public  finds, 
they  cannot  be  realized.  The  legislation  of  1967  brought  their 
realization,  even  under  the  burden  of  the  worst  rubella  epidemic  on 
record,  within  hope  of  fulfillment. 
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